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By  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  Editor  Manufacturers*  Record,  Baltimore 


That  the  men  who  are  working  for  silver  are,  with  few  exceptions,  thoroughly 
honest  in  their  convictions  the  writer  freely  admits.  To  accuse  them  of  dishonesty, 
or  to  charge  that  they  are  demagogues  seeking  only  popular  clamor,  would  he  grossly 
unjust.  Rut  honesty  of  conviction  is  no  proof  of  being  correct.  A steamship  captain 
may  be  thoroughly  honest  in  his  convictions  that  he  is  in  the  right  track,  and  that  all 
is  well,  but  if  his  compass  be  wrong,  neither  his  sincerity  nor  his  honesty  will  save 
his  ship.  Freely  granting,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are  so  eagerly 
seeking  to  secure  the  free  coinage  of  silver  without  international  agreement  are  con- 
scientious in  their  belief,  this  cannot  he  accepted  as  any  evidence  that  they  are  in  the 
right  path. 

I’ossibly  a few  general  facts  and  figures  may  scTve  to  show  that  all  of  our  business 
trmililes  are  not  due  to  the  present  monetary  standard.  For  some  years  the  business 
world  has  hton  passing  through  a period  of  economic  revolution,  with  which  silver 
has  no  possible  connection. 


TUE  rUOGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Although  we  arc  told  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country  have  been  ham- 
pered and  restricted  by  the  effect  of  the  demonetization  act  of  lS7o,  an  examination 
of  the  census  reports  of  ISSO  and  181)0  will  show  that  that  period  was  the  most  remark- 
iibie  one  in  the  history  of  American  development.  The  true  valuation  of  all  property 
in  the  United  States  in  1880,  as  reported  by  the  census,  was  042, 000,000,  while 

the  valuation  in  1890  was  -llOo, 000,000,000,  or  a gain  of  .'ji21,00u,000,000,  not  counting 
the  increase  in  railroad  property.  The  story  of  the  marvelous  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness interi'sts  of  the  counti'y  between  1880  and  1890  illustrates  the  wonderful  advance 
made  in  that  perio<l  during  which,  according  to  onr  silver  friends,  all  business  inter- 
est were  suffering  from  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1873.  In  1870  the  total  capital 
invested  in  manufactures  in  the  United  States  was  118,208.000;  by  1880  this  had 
increased  to  $2,790,272,000;  between  1880  and  1890  tlie  increasi'  was  phenomenal,  and 
the  census  of  1890  showed  a total  capital  of  $<>,d24,475.000;  or,  iu  other  words,  the 
increase  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  between  1880  and  1890  was  $1,000,- 
000,000  more  than  the  total  manufacturing  capital  of  the  country  in  ISSO.  The  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  in  factories  increased  from  2,732.000  in  1880,  whose  aggregate 
wages  amounted  to  $047,9o3.000,  to  4,711,832  in  1890.  with  aggregate  wages  of 
$2,282,823,000.  Keeping  pace  with  mamifacturing  growth,  the  mining  interests  of 
the  country  turned  out  $07)0,000.000  worth  of  products  in  1890,  against  $30)9,000.000 
ten  years  before. 

In  1S80  we  had  03,000  miles  of  railroad;  in  1890  we  had  100.700  miles,  a gain  of 
73.7tl0  miles,  or  about  80  per  cent.  The  number  of  locomotives  in  use  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  17,900  in  1880.  to  32,200  in  1890.  and  the  number  of  passenger, 
freight  and  baggage  cars  from  550.000  to  1,092.000.  The  deposits  in  savings  hanks 
rose  from  $819  000.000  to  $1,550,000,000. 


) 


Ihfsf  are  a tew  of  an  almost  intmite  luunl.er  ot  facts  that  could  Ue  given  lo  sliow 
the  amazing  progress  of  the  business  interests  of  the  eotuUry  between  ISSO  and  ISUU. 


PANICS  IN  THE  PAST. 

In  the  house  of  Baring  Bros.,  one  of  the  greatest  banking  institutions  in  the 
worlil.  failed  as  a result  of  overspeculation,  starting  a train  of  financial  disasters  that 
swept  around  the  world.  This  inaugurated  a period  of  depression  from  which  we 
are  still  suffering.  All  through  the  history  of  this  country  there  have  come  recur- 
ring perio.ls  of  depression.  The  panics  of  181^7  and  IS."  and  1ST3  were  followed  by 
live  or  si.\  years  of  the  greatest  stagnation,  and  of  even  greater  suffering  on  the  part 
of  fanners,  mechanics  and  business  men  generally  than  wo  have  had  during  the  last 
few  years.  After  the  panic  of  1S.1T  agricultural  products  declined  to  e.xlremely 
low  prices;  cotton  steadily  fell,  until  in  1S41--1.-.  the  highest  grade  averaged 
for  a wlnde  year  in  New  York  only  a fraction  over  five  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound,  far  lower  than  anything  ever  seen  sinc(>.  When  panics  m the 
past  have  brought  the  same  low  prices  and  business  disasters  that  we 
now  see  they  have  always  extended  over  five  or  six  years  or  more. 
According  to  all  the  history  of  former  panics,  one  v\as  dm'  to  occur  iii  this  coun1r.\ 
in  ISilO  or  181)1.  A book  published  in  187r,  by  Mr.  8amuel  Benner,  of  Ohio, 
outlined  the  probable  condition  of  business  during  the  years  from  that  date  to  IDOD. 
Every  year  since  187.J  up  to  the  present  year  has  demonstrated  the  accuracy  of  his 
predictions.  He  claimed  that  his  prodictions  were  not  based  on  prophecy;  that  he 
was  neither  a prophet  nor  the  son  of  a prophet,  but  that  in  all  business  operations  of 
this  country  there  was  an  ever-recurring  cycle  of  ups  and  downs.  In  ISi.. 
when  his  book  was  published,  he  predictc'd  the  great  boom  of  1S7D-80;  he  predicted 
the  depression  of  1884;  he  predicted  the  great  speculative  era  of  18.SS-81);  he  pre- 
.licted  the  financial  collapse  of  18f)0  or  ISffl,  which  h.'  said  was  to  be  not  only  a finan- 
cial panic,  but  a general  world-wide  depression  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 
That  his  prediction  of  the  condition  of  business  from  181)0  to  ISDC,  has  been  fulfilled 
we  all  know  only  too  well.  But  to  claim  that  the  gold  standard  and  tin'  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  are  responsible  for  the  present  depression  would  necessitate  the  claim 
that  every  other  period  of  similar  panic  and  depression  was  also  due  to  the  demon- 
etization of  silver.  The  absurdity  of  this  nei'ds  no  .argument  in  refutation. 

OUU  m-SINESS  DErUESSlON  NOT  DUE  TO  SILVER  DEMONETIZATION. 

DE(’I.1NE  ?N  UAILEOAI)  FUEKJUT  RATES. 

The  fniKlanientnl  of  the  holievcrs  in  free  sihei  is  that  to  tlu  (hmoiietiza 

tion  of  silver  in  18711  is  due  the  general  shrinkage  of  values;  that  all  of  our  business 
ailm.'nts  can  be  traced  to  that  act.  The  farmer  is  told  that  the  reason  why  h.s 
land  has  depreciati'.l  in  value,  and  why  his  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  bring  low 
prices  is  that  silver  has  been  demonetize.!.  In  fact,  the  appeal  for  silver  was  for  a 
Ion-  time  mainly  based  on  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  interests,  but  lately,  m 
or,ler  to  broaden  the  scope,  the  depression  in  all  business  is  attributed, to  the  demon- 

etization  of  silver.  ^ n i • 

The  railroad  as  a controlling  factor  in  human  affairs-the  great  leveller  of  all  busi- 
ness interests,  the  means  by  which  millions  of  a.  res  of  land  have  suddenly  b.'eu 
opened  up  to  cultivation,  and  the  iron  steamship,  are  practically  to  all  intents  and 
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purposes  only  about  a .juarter  of  a century  old.  In  lS7U,  just  before  the  so-called 
demonetization  act  of  1873  was  passed,  we  had  in  this  country  52,DUU  miles  of 
railroad,  the  larger  i.art  of  it  in  the  East.  Since  then  we  have  built  over 
132,000  miles  of  new  road,  and  by  imiuoved  rolling  stock  and  heavier  rails, 
have  fully  doubled  the  efficiency  ot  every  mile.  In  1873  steel  rails  cost  the  rail- 
roads .$120  a ton,  and  many  of  the  older  lines  were  built  with  rails  that  cost  .$100 
a ton.  M'e  have  now  18.7.000  miles,  against  72,0t0  in  1870.  In  1873  the  average 
freight  on  grain  by  lake  and  rail  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  20.0  cents  per 
bushel;  in  18!);)  it  was  0.0  cents  per  bushel,  or  a difference  of  20  cents  per  bushei; 
the  all-rail  rate  in  1873  was  32.2  cents  per  bushel,  anil  in  1807  it  was  12.17  cents  per 
l.ushel.  a (leehne  of  20  cents  per  bushel.  Ocean  transportation  facilities  have 
hien  increased  in  the  same  way  by  reason  of  the  marvelous  development  of  tin-  iron 
steamship,  which  has  revidutionized  the  world's  carrying  trade,  and  the  cost  of 
••arrying  freight  has  been  reduced  in  iiroporlion.  A r.'duction  in  average  lake  rail 
freight  rates  on  grain  from  20.0  cents  per  bushel  in  1873  to  0.0  cents  in  180.7,  ..r  20 
cents,  was  e.pial  to  ..>  per  cent.  In  1873  the  average  value  of  corn,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Agricultural  I tepanim  nl.  was  48  cuts  per  bushel,  and  in  180;7 
It  in.'i-ag.'il  2().4  eents.  a decline  of  21.0  cents,  whereas  the  decline  in  freight  rates 
from  ( hi.  ago  to  New  U ork  was  20  cents  per  bushel,  or  almost  e.RUil  to  the  total 
dccr.'ase  in  the  value  of  corn.  In  LSO.')  the  country  ha.l  th.'  largest  corn  crop  ever 
producc.l.  and.  notwithstamling  this,  the  avera.g.'  iirice  was  2<!.4  c.'iits  per  bushel,  l.iit 
if  objection  be  made  that  the  crop  of  180.7  followe.l  a small  crop  in  18«)4.  it  may  be 
met  by  a comparison  of  a term  of  years.  In  order  to  give  the  highest  possible  aver- 
a-g.',  let  us  take  the  three  years  of  1872.  1873  ami  1874,  which  inclu.Ied  two  very  short 
crops  in  succession,  causing  a jump  in  price  from  30.8  cents  in  1872  to  48  cents  in 
l''i.:.  ami  to  (14.7  cents  in  1874 ; the  average  for  tlie  three  years  was  40  cents,  wherea.s. 
for  th.'  thr.'o  y.'ars  1803.  18!)4  ami  18!).7.  t!..'  average  was  .30.(1  ents.  a dilT.-renc.'  of 

18.4  i-enls  iier  bush. 4,  but  the  decliue  in  ti  e cost  of  tramsiiortation  alone  to  New  York 
wns  more  Ilian  this. 


DVEUPRODrUTION  OE  (JRAIN,  RESULTINC  IN  LOW  I'RI.-ES-AN  ECONOMIC! 

REVOLUTION. 

Th.'  East.'i'ii  farmer  knows  full  well  that  it  is  competition  with  the  great  Western 
prairi.'s,  where  millioms  of  acres  of  ni'w  land  opened  up  by  new  railroads  and  settle.l 
by  millions  of  foreign  immigrants  (ne.irly  lO.OOO.OOO  having  come  to  this  country 
within  th.'  last  tw.'iity  y.'ars),  that  first  made  wheat-growing  less  priditable  to  him 
than  formerly.  Then  c.iine  the  eimrinotis  incr.'ase  in  grain  production  in  this  country 
an.l  in  otlmr.s,  which  n.'c.'ssarily  caus.-.l  a big  break  in  pries.  Some  years  ago  th.' 
dev.'lopm.'iit  of  the  rich  iron-ore  r.'gions  of  r.'iiusylvania.  Lake  Superior  and  the 
South  compl.'t.'Iy  destroy.'.l  the  iron-furnace  inter.'sts  of  New  England.  Later  the 
l.'ss  fav.;rably  locat.'.l  furnaces  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  were  forced  by  Southern 
comp.'tition  to  be  abandoned,  causing  aggregate  losses  of  many  millions  of  d.illar* 
of  invest.'.!  capital.  At  the  present  time  the  same  economic  changes  are  making 
possible  the  wonderful  development  of  the  South’s  cotton-manufacturing  inter.'sts 
at  the  expense  of  New  England.  'I'liese  are  economic  changes,  with  which 
silver  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do;  they  are  beyond  the  control  ..f 
man,  and  so  the  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  came  about  from  the  economic  change 
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brought  about  tirst  by  Westeiu  \>  heai:.olo^>,  mid  later  by  the  increase  ol  wheat- 
owing  in  other  countries,  suitplenieuted  by  the  decnase  in  cost  of  harvesting 
and  transportation.  Owing  to  the  rapitl  extension  of  railroads  into  the 
West  and  the  heavy  iinnugratioii,  we  eoinnienced  a few  years  after  the  wai  to 
steadily  increase  the  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  in  proportion  to  population. 
■J  his  slight  gain  from  year  to  year  went  on  until  five  or  six  years  ago  we  were  culti- 
\ aling  about  (iO.UUO.OUO  acres  more  than  we  should  have  been  cultivating  at  tiiai  time, 
based  on  the  average  acreage  per  capita  in  1870.  The  production  of  grain  in  the 
United  States  per  capita  for  different  years,  commencing  with  S2\/2  bushels  in  18t»5. 
gradually  increased  to  42.24  bushels  in  1870,  and  then  steadily  on  to  50.20  bushels 
in  1870,  and  a fraction  over  52  bushels  per  capita  in  1805.  Taking  the  general  aver- 
age, and  our  grain  production  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  our  population. 
In  truth,  the  difference  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  simple  fact  that 
in  1805  we  raised  20  bushels  more  per  capita  than  we  did  in  1805,  and  over 
10  bushels  more  than  in  1870.  This  would  mean  that  our  aggregate  grain  croj* 
of  1805  was  about  700,000,000  bushels  larger  than  it  w ould  have  been  at  the  rate  of 
production  per  capita  of  1870,  and  1,4(;0,(X)0,000  bushels  more  than  at  the  rate  per 
capita  in  1805.  Stwh  u rate  of  increase  heyoml  tiu  yroiclh  of  population  eoitld  only 
result  in  th  pression  in  prices,  rr./ardlrss  of  tariff  or  financial  laics.  About  live  years 
ago  tile  writer  prepared  a historical  statistical  review  of  the  grain  trade  of  tins  coun- 
try from  1S21  to  1800.  In  that  paper  he  said:  “tJoiiig  back  some  years  prior  to 
1880.  and  studying  the  grain  trade,  it  will  l;e  ftmnd  that  we  were  increasing  our  acre- 
age a little  more  rapidly  each  year  than  the  normal  increase  based  on  the  growlii  of 
population  should  he,  due  to  the  opening  up  of  vast  grain-producing  regions  by  heavy 
immigration.  The  great  shortage  in  Uuroiieaii  croi>s  ahuul  that  lime  created  a 
demand  for  our  surplus  and  saved  us  for  a few  years  from  disastrously  low  prices 
which  such  overproduction  must  otherwise  have  brought  about.  When  Europe 
ceased  to  draw  so  heavily  upon  us,  and  our  exports  of  wlieat  droppi'd  trom  18t>.0(>0,- 
000  bushels  in  1881  to  04,000.000  bushels  in  1880,  there  necessarily  came  low  prices.” 
Did  silver  cause  this  increase  in  acreage  or  the  decrease  in  railroad  rates  Certainly  no 
one  would  make  such  a claim.  Steel  rails  that  cost  8100  in  1807  have  cost  from  f<> 
$30  during  the  last  few  years.  New  inventions,  new  processt's,  brought  this  about  Miot 
the  gold  standard.  Under  this  enormous  reduction  in  cost  of  building  roads,  rates  were 
forced  to  drop.  New  roads  built  at  these  prices  could,  of  course,  haul  freight  at  a 
lower  cost  than  old  ri.ads  built  at  high  cost.  The  old  roads  had  to  meet  the  rale  of 
rew  roads,  just  as  cheaply-raised  Western  prairie  wheat  set  the  price  for  Eastern 


wheat. 


HUMAN  INGENUITY,  NOT  SILVER. 


A few  days  ago  it  was  announced  that  a great  mining  company  would  throw  on  the 
scran  pile  machinery  that  had  cost  within  the  last  few  years  over  ^3,000,000.  The 
machinery  was  in  good  order,  but  new  methods  had  come  into  existence  that 
destroyed  the  usefulness  of  this  vast  amount  of  comparatiavely  new  machinery.  It 
was  cheaper  to  throw  it  away  than  to  use  it.  Silver  demonetization  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  An  expert  in  a recent  issue  of  an  emrineeriug  paper  told  of  the 
-normous  sums  that  have  been  spent  by  two  or  three  leading  electric 
eompanies  in  developing  this  industry  without  any  profit  to  the  stockholders. 
An  immense  business  was  done,  employing  thousands  of  hands  and  millions  of  capital. 
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lU:i  one  imiirovcmeut  followed  auother  t-o  ioiudly  that  the  money  was  absorbed  in 
maciiijiery,  good  today,  but  valueless  tomorrow.  The  truly  uiagical  chauges  \\  rought 
l)y  revoliUiouiziug  processes  that  of  receut  years  have  come  into  existence  so  rapifliy 
linve  created  an  enormous  volume  of  business  without  adequate  prolil.  Ihe  railroa«l 


has  had  to  relay  its  $lbU  steel  rails  with  $80  rails,  and  then  with  $40  rails,  and  then 
with  $25  rails;  that  at  least  ought  to  have  brought  prolit  to  rail-inaker.<,  one  would 
think,  Imt  the  rail-maker  has  had  to  re-equip  his  works  so  often,  throw  away  costly 
machinery  to  bring  in  new  processi's,  that  his  profits  are  wipeil  out  in  most  cases 
by  the  losses  on  his  plant.  What  is  true  of  the  rail-maker  is  true 
of  other  manufacturers,  and  so  the  volume  of  employmeut  for  mechanics 
has  Ijeen  vastly  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturers  compelled 
to  uiake  so  many  chauges.  And  thus  through  the  whole  range  of  human  affairs  this 
wondt-rfui  i‘i*a  of  inveutious,  this  quarter  of  a century,  unlike  any  other  in  the 
world’s  history  in  the  wid<*-s\\eeping  effect  of  its  new  x)rocesses,  new  methods,  has 
had  the  effect  of  causing  a steady  decline  in  prices.  If  we  are  to  find  the  real  cause 
of  This  very  general  shrinkage,  we  must  seek  it  here.  Instead  of  decrying  the 
<lemoiietization  of  silver,  we  must  decry  the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind  in  bringing 
fonli  s*)  many  inventions  that  have  cheapened  tlie  cost  of  everything  except  labor. 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  these  inventions— to  realize  what  it 
nu'aiis  to  double  and  quadruple  and  sextuple  the  productive  iiowers  of  every  worker 
by  means  of  modern  inventions.  A readjustment  of  ail  l>usiness  affairs  becomes 
inevitalde.  We  have  been  passing  tlirougii  this  period  for  tht»  last  lifteeu  or  twenty 
y(*ars,  and  have  not  yet  fully  adjusted  business  to  these  new  conditions.  The  farmer 
lias  seen  his  property  d<*preeiat(‘  in  value,  and  attributes  it  to  the  gold  stucidanl,  but 
in  his  ease,  as  in  others,  new  forces  beyond  the  control  of  gold  or  silver  have  come 


into  play.  The  manufacturer  has  had  to  mark  do\Mi  his  plant,  for  few  facto- 
ries in  the  country  would  sell  for  oven  one-half  of  the  total  investment  i)ut  in  them. 
I'ree  silver  could  not  have  prevented  this,  because  it  couhl  not  have  prevented  new 
inventions  ami  now  processes  and  now  railroads  that  opened  up  the  great  "NA  esteni 
prairies. 

If  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  to  bring  about  the  high  prices  and  the  ‘‘good  old 
times”  al)out  which  we  hear  so  much,  it  must  enable  the  railroad  to  charge  six  cents 
inst(*ad  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  cents  per  mile  for  passenger  traffic;  to  charge 
thirty-three  cents  instead  of  twelve  cents  for  hauling  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
It  must  destroy  the  effect  of  new  patents  and  new  inventions  and  new  processes,  and 
give  hack  to  the  steel-maker  the  high  prices  of  the  past,  and  let  him  ask  $1(10  instead 
<»f  $25  for  his  rails;  it  must  destroy  the  ocean  steamer  and  give  us  back  the  old  sail- 
boat. It  must  do  these,  and  many  other  things,  if  it  is  to  accomplish  what  its  advo- 
‘•ates  claim  for  it. 


'I’lIK  MARVELOUS  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST  DISPROVES  THE 
<'LAIM  THAT  THE  EAST  IS  GROWING  RICH  AT  THE  EXPENSE 

OF  OTHER  SECTIONS. 

That  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1800  was  a period  of  marvelous  advancement  in 
the  South  has  so  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  Manufacturers’  Record  that  it  seems 
almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  story.  In  order,  however,  that  the  argu- 
nu'iits  based  on  false  premises  may  not  mislead,  and  that  statements 
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a).out  ilie  povfity  of  the  South,  made  for  political  effect,  may  be  disproved,  and 
because  of  the  teudeucy  of  people  to  look  ouly  at  immediate  surroundiugs  rather  than 
to  take  a survey  of  the  whole  situatiou,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  review  the  South’s 
a<IvaiueuK*iit  during?  that  decade: 

lu  18S0  the  Soulh,  still  burdeued  with  debts  due  to  the  war  and  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  its  people  still  sul•ferin^^  from  overwhelming  poverty,  its  railroads  in  bad 
c<mdirion  physically  and  tinancially,  its  manufacturing  business  limited,  its  popula- 
tion largt'Ij  in  exct'ss  of  any  demand  that  could  possibly  exist  for  labor  under  the 
londitions  prevailing,  with  few  banks  and  few  strong  friends  in  the  great  hnancial 
(MUtres  of  the  country,  commenced  to  show  signs  of  reviving  business  life.  On 
l!.e  other  hand,  the  North,  tlushed  with  great  prosi>erity,  brought  about 
by  the  boom  of  1S70,  ftdlowing  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and 
ly  the  immense  crops  of  1879,  1880  and  ISSl,  coincident  with  the  phe- 
romonal European  demand  for  our  farm  products,  was  enjoying  almost  nnpre- 
codented  business  activity.  The  tide  of  immigration  drawn  from  Europe  to  the  ^^'est' 
by  the  aid  of  land-grant  railroads,  and  the  rush  of  surplus  men  and  money  from  the 
East  into  that  section,  had  created  an  emi)ire  almost  in  a day,  built  great  cities, 
ipened  up  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  furnished  a market  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts that  taxed  the  factories  of  the  East. 

With  such  diverse  cor.ditions  as  tJiese  before  us,  must  we  study  the  record  of  prog- 
ress made  by  the  Poutb  since  1880  and  compare  its  advancement  with  the  growth  of 
:he  conmry  at  largo.  These  facts  are  as  important  to  the  people  of  the  East  as  to 
b’ttse  *tf  the  South  and  West,  because  they  show  the  groundlessness  of  the  statements 
if  those  V.  1 claim  that  the  East  alone  has  grown  wealthy  under  our  present  Hnancial 
dandaid. 

In  1880  the  South  had  97.000,000.000  of  n^al  and  personal  property,  or  a little  over 
>ne-sixth  of  the  total  for  the  country;  while  in  1890  the  valuation  of  its  property  was 
;il.r»34.201.08r.,  or  a gain  of  93.800,000,000.  The  nanarkable  feature  of  this  is 
•rought  out  more  conspicuously  by  a comparison  of  tin'  gains  by  sections.  Coinpar- 
iig  the  true  valuation  (not  assessed  valuation)  of  real  and  personal  property  by  sec- 
1 ions  for  ISSO  and  1890,  as  given  by  the  United  States  census,  wo  have: 

Sections.  1890.  1880. 

l^ew  England  and  Middle  States 9-1.435,491,804  917,533,000.000 

^ onthern  States 11.534.2<;i.085  7,(i41,000,000 

■'restern  States 25.255,915,549  10,1S(UU)0.000 

1‘acitic  Coast  States  and  Territories 0,811,422,099  2,282,000.000 


Total  for  United  States 905,037.091.197  943,(i42.000,000 

These  figures  show  that  between  1880  and  1890  the  South  gained  93.800.U00,00(J. 
o;  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.,  while  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  combined, 
s artiiig  with  917.533,000,000  in  1880,  gained  only  93,900,000.000,  or  an  increase  of 
2 2 per  cent.  The  South,  having  in  1880  total  farm  assets,  including  the  value  of 
f irms,  implements,  etc,,  of  92.314.000,000,  made  an  advance  by  1890  t(»  93.182,000,- 
0)0,  or  a gain  of  37  per  cent.  During  the  .:.ame  period  the  increase  in  farm  values 
ii  all  other  States  and  Territories  was  from  99,700.000,000  to  912,797.000.000,  or  30 
T»  T cent. — the  percentage  of  gain  in  the  rest  of  the  country  being  less  than  in  the 
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Soulh,  noiwithstanding  the  opening  up  of  the  great  West  by  the  enormous  immigra- 
tion that  poured  into  that  region  between  1880  and  1890. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  Western  property  was  99,100,000,000,  or  two  and  one- 
third  times  as  much  as  the  gain  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  combine<l. 
The  racitic  coast  alone  gained  9-1,200,000,000  in  value,  against  93,^X10,000,000  for 
the  combined  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

In  188U  the-  South  had  ,'f257,:^44,5Gl  invested  in  manufacturing.  By  18tK)  this  had 
increased  to  208.81 7,  a gain  of  15(!  per  cent.;  while  the  gain  in  the  entire  country 

was  120.7t)  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  South  rose  from 
.i;457,4r>4,777  in  1880  to  .f917, 589, 04.5  in  1890,  a gain  of  100  per  cent.,  against  an 
increase  of  only  (>9.27  per  cent,  in  the  whole  country.  The  factory  hands  of  the  South 
received  ^^75,917.471  in  wages  in  1880,  and  in  1890  .$222.118.;)0.». 

In  1880  the  South  had  .'?21 ,970.000  invested  in  cotton  manufacturing.  It  had  at 
that  time  KJl  cotton  mills,  with  007.0(!0  spindles  and  14,800  looms.  By  1890  this 
industry  had  increased  to  2.54  mills,  with  1.700.000  spindles.  39,000  looms  and  -^til,- 
100.000  capital.  At  the  present  time  the  South  has  in  round  figures  about  oOO  cotton 
mills;  it  has  nearly  4.000,000  spindles,  and  a capital  invested  in  cotton  manufacturing 
of  about  .^115.000.000  to  .'?1 20,000.000. 

The  cottonseed-oil  industry  has  been  practically  created  since  1880.  At  that  time 
there  were  forty  milis.  with  a capital  of  !?3..500.000.  This  industry  now  has  a capital 

of  upwards  of  .'f30,000.000. 

The  railroad  mileage  of  the  South  has  been  increased  since  1880  by  the  addition  of 
over  25,0ti0  miles,  representing  an  outlay  in  the  building  of  m>w  roads  and  in  the 

iiiiproYtmiOiits  of  obi  oiios  of  ovor  914)b(),090.0(t0, 

In  1880  the  South  made  397.0(i0  tons  of  i.ig  iron,  and  in  1895  it  made  1.702.0SS 
tons.  The  South’s  coal  output  in  1S80  was  O.OOO.tlOO  tons.  At  the  present  time  it  is 

at  the  rate  of  over  30.000,000  tons  a year. 

Those  are  but  a few  of  many  facts  of  equal  significance.  They  show  that  between 

1880  and  1890,  prior  to  the  period  of  depression  now  c.visting,  the  South  was  making 
a rate  of  progress  greater  tlmii  any  other  part  of  the  country:  that  even  tlie  .Middle 
States  and  New  England  were  not  increasing  in  percentage  of  wealth  as  rapidly  as 
the  South  and  West.  These  facts  also  show  that  the  so-called  agricnltiiral  West 
and  the  I’acific  coast  were  increasing  in  wealth  far  more  rapidly  than  the  Eastern 
States:  that  the  total  increase  in  the  West  and  in  I’adfic  coast  States  was  .'fl3.300,- 
. 000.000.  against  .'?3.900.000,COO  in  the  East,  despite  the  constant  assertions  that  the 
gold  standar.l  has  enriched  the  East  and  impoverished  the  South  and  West. 

OVEUlTtODUCTION  <»F  COTTON  AND  LOW  PKICES. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  cotton  inti'rests  of  the  South  ha\e  suffered  enormously 
hecan.se  silver  d.emonctization,  it  is  alleged,  caused  the  low  price  of  cotton  of  rhe  last 
few  years.  Is  this  true’/  From  1880  to  1890  cotton  commanded  good  prices.  For 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  it  averaged  in  New  York  about  ten  and  one-lialf  to 
(deven  and  one-lialf  cents  per  round,  dropping  below  ten  cents  for  only  one  year. 
188.5-80.  when  the  average  was  9.44.  Tn  1890-91  there  was  a sudden  deelint'  to  9.O.? 
cents  as  the  average  for  the  year,  followed  next  year  by  still  Iow.t  figures.  But 
was  silver  to  blame?  In  188!M>0  the  crop  was  7..31 1.000  hales,  the  larg.-st  yield  on 
record,  but  1890-91  surpassed  this  with  the  unprecedented  crop  of  8,0.52.000  hales, 
and  1S01-02  followed  with  9.035.000  bales.  The  aggri'gate  yield  for  fPese  tluve  years 
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v\;:s  15,1^00,000  buies,  agaiu:>t  10,400,000  balos  for  the  three  preceding  years,  an 
iia  reuse  of  5,t>00,000  bales.  Thus  the  excess  of  tlm*e  years  over  the  three  preceding 
years  was  almost  eiiual  to  an  average  crop.  Comnieiicmg  with  186o-84,  there  was  a 
steady  increase  every  year  up  to  1801,01,  an  eight-year  iteriod  without  a break.  The 
total  crop  for  tiiese  eight  years  was  57,700,000  bales,  against  44,400,000  bales  for 
tile  preceding  eight,  aa  increase  of  lo.7vlO,OGO  bales.  That  this  was  beyond  the 
increase  in  consumptive  requireinenls  is  self-evidi*nt.  The  world’s  markets  were 
<*verloaded,  and  a great  decline  in  price  was  inevitable.  Just  then  came  the  Baring 
failure,  with  its  world-wide  sweep  to  usher  in  another  periodical  industrial  depres- 
sion. 7 hat  cotton  Iiad  to  suffer  as  well  as  all  other  interests  was  natural  ami  inevit- 
al  le.  All  the  silver  in  the  world  could  not  have  prevented  it.  In  1801-05  the  crop  was 
I'hort,  and  prices  promptly  advanced,  though  silver  was  still  demonetized.  But  let 
us  go  hack.  If  to  the  demonetization  of  1875  was  wliolly  due  the  present  low  prices, 
thi-re  mutt,  of  eor.ise.  Lave  been  prior  to  that  no  periods  of  low  [)i*ic(»s  such  as  we 
have  hail  for  five  years;  moreover,  why  did  we  have  high  prices,  10  to  11  cents,  until 
1800,  when  the  Baring  failure  and  (‘norinous  overtiroductimi  ooinluned  to  cause  a 
drop?  The  record  shows  that  the  lowest  t)rices  eviT  known  were  long  before  1873. 
In  ISdO  cotton  droppoil  to  the  lowest  p-riee  on  ri^eord  up  to  that  date,  ami  averaged  in 
New  York  for  the  year  0.5  cents  per  pound.  It  continued  to  decline,  and  in  1844-45 
the  average  New  Y^ork  price  for  the  year  was  5.05  cents,  an  average  never  known 
since.  ?.Iori*over,  at  that  time  the  seed  was  v/ithont  valm*,  transportation  was  expen- 
sive, ami  the  cost  of  agricultural  implements  high.  4'he  average  for  tlie  entire  decade, 
1840  to  1<840,  was  the  lowest  of  any  decade  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Did  the  act 
ef  1873  cause  the  low  prices  of  1840  to  1850?  ' 

vvnit'll  AVILL  YOU  (TI008E— PUOSrEUITY  OU  IIAKD  TIMErV 

The  South  needs  capital  fur  the  development  of  its  vast  resources.  Unerly 
(h-stroyed  as  its  business  and  agricultural  interests  wore  by  the  war,  dependent  abso- 
lutely upon  outside  capital  with  which  to  rebuild  its  niiued  fortunes,  it  has  boon 
gradually  regaiuingpts  place  in  the  commercial  world,  but  no  other  section  has  sucli 
m-e<l  of  outside  money  as  the  South.  It  needs  capital,  it  needs  credit  at  home  and 
abroad,  ami  without  these  the  wonderful  progress  since  1880  would  practically  come 
to  an  end  for  many  years.  The  South,  and  in  this  term  the  great  Southwest,  is.  of 
4-onrse,  included,  cannot  afforif,  looked  at  only  from  a business  point  of  view,  to  drive 
away  capital,  to  injure  its  credit  and  to  force  money  to  seek  investment  elsewhere. 
:is  it  is  now  doing  by  its  fight  for  free  silver. 

The  success  of  the  silver  movement  would  surely  halt  the  country’s  advancement, 
cause  capitalists  to  hoard  their  money,  bring  about  a practical  cessation  in  railroad 
l.uilding  and  in  the  development  of  mining  ami  manufacturing,  throw  back  into  farm- 
iTig  thousands  of  men  now  otherwise  employed,  and  thus  still  further  reduce  the  price 
of  agricultural  i)roducts  by  an  increase  in  production.  These  facts  are  presented  for 
the  thoughtful  study  of  tlie  people  of  the  whole  country.  They  «are  of  vital  interest  to 
all.  blit  especially  to  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  South  ami  AA  est.  for  upon 
these  sections  mainly  dt^pends  how  this  question  is  to  be  settled,  for  free  silver  would 
?ive  us  a long  period  of  stagnation  and  still  lower  prices  than  we  now  have,  while  its 
defeat  will  inaugurate  a period  of  more  wonderful  progress  even  than  that  of  1880 
TO  l8fK). 
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